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1.Q CtiU +o CMU. Whaf is it? 

Child-to-Child (CtC) is an approach to health promotion and 
community development that is led by children. It is based 
on the belief that children can be actively involved in their 
communities and in solving community problems. CtC 
projects involve children in activities that interest, challenge 
and empower them. In so doing, the approach "encourages 
and enables children to play an active and responsible role 
in the health and development of themselves, other children, 
their families and communities".' 

In CtC projects, "health" is defined in broad terms and 
refers to an individual's overall sense of physical, mental, 
emotional and social well-being. "Community health" and 
"community development" refer to efforts made to improve 
the physical, social, economic, political and environmental 
conditions in which people live. 

CtC projects aim to achieve positive change on three levels: 

1 . Communal impact on families, children, local 
professionals and others, including increased knowledge 
and positive changes in health attitudes and behaviours, 
well as improved relations between adults and children 
or institutions and children. 

2. Personal impact on children involved in the project, 
including increased knowledge and skills, improved self- 
confidence, and the development and strengthening of 
friendships and other relationships. 

3. Professional impact on facilitators, including increased 
respect for children's ideas and abilities and increased 
use of child-centred learning and teaching methods. 



I Child to Child Trust, 2001 . www.child-to-child.org.uk/whatwedo 
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Some of the intended results of the CtC approach: 

children feel more able to tackle community problems 

children feel better about themselves 

i children work better in groups 

children know more about their chosen issue 

children and adults communicate more openly with one 
another 

children being more likely to speak out about issues of 
concern to them 

children know more about resources and services that 
exist in their community 

the community being more open to listening and involving 
children 

family and community respecting children's ideas and 
capabilities 



Z.O Who Thk Manual k "for md 
ftotv it Cm b& Vfrd 

This manual is intended for use by anyone who is interested 
in starting a CtC project in their: 

school 
neighbourhood 

► community group 
environmental group 
after-school club 

► church group 

► health centre 
youth centre 
holiday play scheme 
supplementary school 

CtC projects have taken place in all of these different 
settings. In the UK, teachers, school nurses, youth workers, 
parents, community development officers and child care 
providers have used the CtC approach to support children, 
aged 9-13 years old, in developing and initiating 
community projects and awareness campaigns about issues 
of concern to them. For a group of around 30 children we 
have found 3-5 adult facilitators optimum, as the facilitators 
can then provide more focused support during small group 
work. 

This manual can be used to help you set up a project (see 
section 9.0), plan the sessions, overcome problems and 
barriers if and when they arise. It can also help you achieve 
your priorities: 
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Teachers can use the CtC approach to achieve many 
Citizenship and Personal Hygiene and Social Education 
objectives. CtC activities can also be integrated into other 
subject specific teaching, particularly English (Speaking and 
Listening and Literacy Hour) and Numeracy. 

School Nurses can use the CtC approach to further their 
goals of health promotion and education about issues such 
as nutrition, healthy lifestyles, community development and 
relationships. 

Youth Workers, Community Development Officers and 
Child Care Providers can use the CtC approach to engage 
with children on issues of concern to them and to actively 
involve them in the development of solutions to community 
problems. 

Parents can use the CtC approach to strengthen their 
relationships with their own and other children, to learn 
more about classroom activities and learning methods, and 
to have fun and learn alongside children. 

This manual outlines a structured process for working with 
children on projects that are child initiated and led. It is 
deliberately structured in a broad manner in order that 
children's ideas and concerns form the framework within 
which CtC projects take place. As adults, we often ask 
children what they think about particular issues, but rarely 
do we step back and ask them what things matter most to 
them, what they think are the most pressing problems in 
their community, and how they would like to be involved in 
solving them. 

The CtC process outlined in this manual provides us with the 
tools to ask these more general and important questions. 
While CtC projects sometimes focus on specific issues such 
as smoking, drug abuse and environmental care, we believe 
that the open nature of the CtC process is useful and 



empowering because it enables children themselves to select 
their own priority issues. In this way, CtC projects can 
broaden community dialogue and include the views of 
children in significant and important ways. 

It is our hope that this manual will evolve, and that users will 
let us know what information needs clarification and what 
additional information is required. We will then incorporate 
suggestions and update the manual with each new printing. 
Please let us know what improvements can be made so that 
it can be as useful as possible. 

Email us at CtClondon@yahoo.com and let us know what 
you think. 
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5.6? 6ri*f H-itfoKM of ChiU to 
MU 

The CtC approach to health education 
was first introduced in 1978, following 
the Alma Ata Declaration on Primary 
Health Care and in preparation for the 
International Year of the Child. It was 
developed by a team of health and 
education professionals at the University 
of London, with advice from prominent 
international advisors, as a way for school-aged children to 
learn about and pass on basic health messages to their 
peers and younger siblings. The underlying premise of the 
approach is that children, if given the opportunity, can make 
important contributions to the health and well-being of 
themselves and others. Today, it is estimated that more than 
250 CtC projects have taken place in more than 70 
countries worldwide. 

Initially, CtC activities were designed for children in the 
world's poorest countries and were focused on primary 
health care issues such as malaria and diarrhoea. However, 
by the early 1 990s, recognition of the flexibility and 
appropriateness of the approach for children in other 
contexts led to the adaptation and implementation of CtC 
projects in Manchester, UK. In 1 999, the National Health 
Service (NHS) chose to build upon this global and national 
experience and to launch the first CtC projects in London. 
This work has taken place under the auspices of the Health 
Action Zone of Lambeth, Southwark and Lewisham and to 
date projects have taken place in primary and secondary 
schools, after-school clubs and summer play schemes. This 
manual is based on the experience of the first two years of 
this programme. 
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Two main pillars underlie the CtC process and its associated 
activities as we have used them in London: namely popular 
education and child participation. 

Popular education, or education for social change, is one 
of the key theoretical pillars underlying the CtC approach. First 
articulated by Paolo Friere in his literacy work with Brazilian 
peasants, popular education has been used in both poor and 
rich countries as a tool to raise people's awareness of how 
their personal experiences are linked with larger social 
problems. As an educational approach, it helps us to make 
sense of the world around us by placing our understanding 
and experience at the heart of learning. It is not about learning 
"expert knowledge" from others. Instead, it is about building 
on the knowledge that we already have to address issues that 
are relevant to us. In this way, learning becomes easy. 
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Popular education is about people learning from one 
another. It is based on learners' concerns and involves them 
in choosing what and how to learn. It is an educational 
model in which there are no "experts" and everyone 
teaches and everyone learns. 

CtC is based on this model of learning. The approach 
begins by drawing out children's experiences and looking 
for shared patterns of experience and knowledge. New 
information and ideas are then explored and integrated. 
Children practice various life skills (e.g. decision making, 
communication, team work), plan for and take action and 
then reflect on what they have learned and how things have 
changed as a result of their work. In this way, the CtC 
approach facilitates children's empowerment and inclusion 
in efforts to make a difference in the world around them. 



Child participation is the second theoretical pillar of the 
CtC approach. In its broadest sense, child participation 
refers to children playing a meaningful role in the world 
around them. 



To be genuine and effective, child participation means 
listening to children and respecting their views and the way 
in which they choose to express them. It involves recognising 
and nurturing their strengths, interests and abilities through 
the provision of meaningful opportunities to contribute to their 
own development and that of their peers, families and 
communities. In this way, child participation encourages 
mutual learning between children and adults as well as the 
establishment of respectful relationships across generations. 

Adults have a crucial role to play in the promotion and 
facilitation of child participation. If children are truly to 
benefit from their involvement in community health and 
development activities then they need the support and 
guidance of caring adults who wish to ensure that children 
have every opportunity to develop to his or her full 
potential. Children gain immense confidence and 
experience from adults who are willing to facilitate the 
process of participation and to provide children with the 
tools they need to learn and contribute to their community. 



The principle of child participation is firmly rooted in the 
United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC), 
which asserts that children have the right to participate as full 
members of society. In short, the CRC recognises that children 
are not merely "adults in training", but people who are able to 
form and express opinions, to participate in decision-making 
processes and to influence solutions. This recognition that 
children have the right to be involved in decisions that affect 
them means that community development programmes need to 
learn from and engage with children on issues of concern to 
them. This process involves children identifying problems in 
their community and working to solve them. This view that 
children have a valuable contribution to make to the 
improvement of their communities underlies the CtC approach. 
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As mentioned above, facilitation is an 
A^w/ts Cqn'tl ' m P or1 ' ant component of the CtC approach. 
The term "facilitation" comes from the 
French word facile, which means easy. The 
job of a facilitator is to make a process 
easy for a group by planning in advance, 
listening well, and being flexible. 

In CtC projects, adults support and guide 
children through the 6-step process. In so doing, facilitators' 
efforts are less focused on giving children new information 
and facts and more on empowering them to learn through a 
systematic process. The role of a facilitator is therefore 
critical to the CtC approach. Facilitators need to: 

listen carefully to children 

take children's opinions and experiences seriously 
be flexible 

be open and approachable 
give time to the process 
guide and encourage 
consider children's needs 
keep a sense of humour 
be patient 
*■ be creative 
be democratic 
listen to criticism 
provide concrete opportunities 
give regular feedback 
share power 
learn from mistakes 
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Some teaching and learning is about an 'expert' giving 
knowledge to those who don't have it: 
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In CtC, teaching and learning is about everyone learning 
from each other: 
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The Child to Child approach consists of 6 steps that follow 
one another in sequence: 



Sfep 1: &row Work. 



The CtC process begins with ice-breaker activities and co- 
operative games which build on the children's group work 
skills and provide an opportunity to explore issues such as 
trust and the value of listening to others' points of view. The 
games and activities in this step are designed to be fun and 
informal discussions about them prepare the groundwork for 
the rest of the project. The activities used in Step l are a 
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valuable part of each step in the CtC process as they help 
to ensure the ongoing comfort and co-operation of the 
group. 



St&p 2: Ow lele-as 



Facilitators ask children a focused question about the health 
issues that they are concerned about or about the problems 
that they see in their community. Children then share with 
one another a whole range of issues and these are 
recorded and then discussed. 
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Step y. Choose* an l&vg- 



From the list of issues generated in Step 2, children prioritise 
one or two issues that they feel are most important and 
relevant to them. 
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Once the children have decided on an issue, the next step is 
to find out what they already know about the subject and 
what additional information they would like to know. 
Children decide how to gather the required information. 
Examples include interviews with "experts", telephone calls, 
visiting libraries, conducting surveys and many other 
approaches. Throughout this step, children are supported in 
recording the information that they gather so that they can 
use it in their action plans. 

Step 5": Haw and Tafae> AcMon 

Drawing on the information that they have gathered in Step 
4, children decide how best to address the issue or situation 
that they have chosen. There is a range of strategies that 
they might choose, including hands-on activities (e.g. 
clearing litter or building a play structure) and/or 
dissemination of health messages (e.g. through song, rap, 
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leaflets, drama, puppet shows, etc). After they have decided 
upon their message and target audience, and planned their 
action, they go out and do it! 



Sfsp 6: Thinfc if Over 



Children evaluate the CtC process and activities at every 
stage in the six step cycle. Nevertheless, the final step is 
explicitly intended to provide an opportunity for the children 
to reflect on the process, what they have learned, what they 
have achieved, what they would do differently next time 
and how they might sustain the action they have taken and 
build on the skills they have learnt. Project workers and 
others, such as parents and teachers, who have been 
involved in the process also contribute to the evaluation of 
CtC projects. 



before w>\> start 



Before beginning a CtC project, it is necessary to have 
explained the process to the children that you work with. 
Children, like adults, work better when they have an idea of 
the whole picture. It is helpful to discuss not only the 
important role that children can play in their communities, 
but also the other things that are possible in the project, 
such as: 
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Working together 

Making a difference... and feeling good about it 

Team spirit! 

Adults listening and learning from children 

Having fun! 

Once the children have a good sense of what the project is 
about, and have had a chance to ask any questions they 
might have, it is best to give them the opportunity to say 
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whether or not they want to take part. In some settings such 
as drop-in centres and after-school programmes it is 
important to gain their consent. In schools it is often not 
possible to provide children with other activities on a 
regular basis. You can, however, ask the children whether 
they think the project sounds of interest to them and whether 
they have reservations about any aspect of it. If they do it is 
important to ask them what they think could be done to 
improve it. It is also important they know that if they don't 
want to take part in particular activities they don't have to, 
and that as facilitators you want to hear their ideas about 
how to make the project as fun and as engaging as 
possible. 



UNT1U THIS PIS6USSION 
HAS TAK£N F^A££ 
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6.1 Step 1: 6*rovp Work. 

This step is about: 

getting to know each other 

• understanding what the project is all about 
f/ having fun! 

f/ sharing feelings 

• group work 

• listening skills 

\/ getting comfortable with the CtC process 

This step is designed to lay the foundation on which the rest 
of the project will be built. One of the core aims of the CtC 
approach is to strengthen children's life skills, of which 
group work and exploring feelings are an essential part. 
Also, as much of the CtC process is based on group work, it 
is important that children learn these skills from the very 
beginning and that they come to understand the CtC 
process and its 6 steps. Games, activities and discussion 
form the basis of this step. 

There is a good range of resources available on 
cooperative games. You or the children may know some 
already. Be creative! Using games that children already 
know can build their confidence and set the tone of mutual 
learning that is an important part of the CtC process. Ask 
the children to teach you the games they like best and with 
their help, alter them if need be. All of the games and 
activities listed are explained in detail in Section I I . 

Activities and Games to Build Co-operation: These 
group work games can be a powerful tool for learning. Be 
sure to discuss them with the children in order to reflect on 
the things that helped - or hindered - their ability to work 
together during the game. The importance of skills they used 
such as listening to each other, taking part, and 
compromising can be highlighted. 
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See section 1 1 , page 71 for a description of these group 
work games: 



TTi& fe*io+ ame 



Mod&| MafcW 
Points of oowhcA Fmracfai+e- earned 

Activities and Games for expressing feelings: As 

the project will focus on issues of importance to the children, 
it is best that the group is comfortable talking about their 
feelings from the beginning. Sometimes children choose 
difficult and emotive topics on which to work. Having had 
the chance to practice expressing difficult and sensitive 
feelings, to explore the different ways in which people 
communicate and to get to know more about each other, 
can help if difficult issues arise throughout the CtC process. 

See section 1 1 , page 71 for details of these games: 

Fer&nai foster 
Soclij fancyaz0> Ch&mruL. places 




Activities and Games for getting comfortable with 
the process: It is important early on to check that everyone 
knows what the project is all about and feels comfortable 
with it. It may be helpful, for instance, to revisit the 
discussion you had before the project started and to outline 
the six steps of the CtC process. If the young people don't 
know each other, name games can be helpful. Activities that 
allow the young people to establish ownership of the project 
are also important. Giving children the opportunity to name 
the project, for instance, works well. 

Establishing 'Ground rules' or a 'Guide for working together' 
is a helpful way of concluding Step One. The children's 
reflections on what helped and hindered their co-operation 
during the games can be used as a basis for the guide / 
rules. This can be referred to throughout the course of the 
project as an aid to group work during the sessions. 
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\^Yi i c 

i W the day written up tor 
tt js helpful to have a pta n for te d y sense ^ 
everyo ne to see 9- ^ , e end of the sess.on 

fyo u run out of ideas for games, ask th 

suggestions ^^ Qut the k e y 

Debriefing the games U , essen^ ^ ^ ^ ^ fa , 
learning points. But aon ^ bfeakmg 

Often working in a big group canbe .^ There 

f down into ^ ffa ^ e b ro ? P UP .to smaller sub- 

or the groups ^J^^JS«^^ 

have another achv.ty to do wn, ^ ^ ^ 

At later stages in the QCpo^-Y ^ ^ 

back to sorrre of the *»« ^^JU in order to 
S:f P S;^ro^e S , SU c,asan d 

"ideningandwrnp^^ 

Tough (QvcettonS fo aslb Yow%clf : 

Do the children know what the project is about? 

Did I help the children select their own name for the 
project? 

► Have I made it clear that this project is about the 
children's ideas, not mine? 

► Am I willing to hand over decision-making to the children? 

Do I feel comfortable letting the children come up with the 
ideas? 

Am I able to let go of the control and let the process be 
directed by the children? 
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Evaluation dPv&stioite: 



Refer back to lesson aims - did we cover what we said we 
would? 

► If an aim was to learn something about working together - 
did they? 

What did the children like most, and least, and why? 

Did the children listen well to one another? Why / why 
not? 

Did the children feel listened to by their peers and 
facilitator(s)? 
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6.2 S-fop 2: Ow \<k>x 



This step is about: 

• Children voicing their concerns 

• Getting out all the children's ideas about a particular 
topic 

• Having fun! 

The purpose of this step is to provide children with an 
opportunity to say what they think are key issues of concern 
in their community. Which question is asked at this stage is 
very important because it will influence the responses that 
children give. For example, if you ask them what are the 
problems associated with drug abuse, you will elicit a 
narrower range of responses than if you ask the children 
about the key problems in their neighbourhood. 

Many people are concerned that a broad question will be 
difficult for the children to answer or that it will elicit too 
many or too broad a range of issues. Our experience is that 
children welcome a broad question. They have clear ideas 
about the problems in their community. Their views may 
reflect concerns that defy adults' expectations and 
assumptions. You can ask a broad or more narrowly 
focused question - but remember this sets the whole project 
in motion. 

Ask children to reflect on issues of concern to them and to 
share these with the group. This can be done in a large 
group or in smaller groups. We have found one technique 
that works well is visualisation. You may want to play some 
music, whilst asking the children to: 

".... Imagine that you are about to go to sleep. Fold 
your arms, put your head on the table and close your 
eyes. As you lie there you are thinking back over 
your day - about your home, your school, your 
community. What are some of the problems that you 
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think, 'if only we could change that, this would be a 
better, happier and healthier place to live?'" 

In a large group: Ask for and write down - so that 
everyone can see - all the young people's suggestions. 

N6:The advantage to this method is that all the children 
hear all the other children's ideas, it doesn't take very 
long (half an hour maximum) and does not require very 
many materials. Some children may, however, not feel 
able to contribute in a large group because they may 
be shy or uncomfortable sharing their ideas out loud. If 
this is the case, try doing the activity in small groups. 

In small groups: One method you could try is to ask 
each young person to write down every problem they 
thought of on a separate piece of card, writing on as many 
pieces of card as they want. The young people can then 
stick the cards down on a large piece of poster paper and 
give the poster a title. These posters can be displayed so 
that everyone can circulate and look at the issues raised. 

N6:The advantage to this small group method is that the 
children may feel more able to contribute their ideas. 
Remember, though, working in small groups does take 
longer and requires materials such as small pieces of 
card, markers, glue, scissors, pens, and poster paper. 
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to core.*, before *>£»,$££ ,W 2. e«en 

Ask os opened o q ee*n os oos^ 

anything goes! , of ^ ave 

Write things down in the^i Jen - wo ^ ^ ^ 
them write their -dec ^ exerase ) 
spelling is not importan n m Qwn 

; you decide that ^X» ^ ^ ^ 
posters, encourage the ^ up ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ 

all the posters. This _ ^ use one of 

Don't forget to fit in a game or tw J^^ fof ^ 

those listed in section U.Uo 



Tough GvctfionS "to aslb Yow%clf : 

Can I hold back my ideas and listen to what the children 
have to say? 

How will I react if they raise issues that I feel are very 
sensitive? 

Have I planned the session so that every child, even the 
less vocal, will have a chance to contribute their ideas or 
thoughts in a way that is comfortable for them? 

What will I do if one of the children, in discussing issues 
of concern to them, discloses that they are being abused 
at home? (see Section 7) 
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dPv6gtion$ for evaluation: 



Did all children participate? Why/Why not? 

How did the children feel about the activities? 

Did the activities encourage dialogue and sharing in the 
group? Why/Why not? 

Did the activities cause tension in the group? Why/Why 
not? 
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We have found that most children are not short of ideas! 
Pages and pages of ideas can often be generated. The 
following is a typical range of the ideas generated by 
primary school children in South London: 
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6.^ Sf&p y. Choose, an toe* 

This step is about: 

• Children working together to choose an issue that they 
want to address 

• Children discussing their views with each other 

• Having fun! 

In this step the children need to decide which of the many 
issues they raised is the most important. All the issues 
selected in step two are important; they would not have 
suggested them unless they were of concern! But it is not 
possible to take action on everything. So your role is to help 
the children decide which are the most important to them 
and which they want to take action on. You can use a 
number of different techniques to help the children select the 
issue/s. 

We have found it helpful to break this step into two stages. 
The first stage is to narrow down the list (perhaps to around 
6-8 issues, for instance through small group discussion 
and/or dotmocracy). The second stage is then about 
selecting from the short list the one, or perhaps two, issues 
on which the project will take place. This can be done, for 
example, through a discussion and then a secret ballot. 

Narrowing the list down and then selecting one or two 
issues to work on can be done in various ways: 



In small groups or as one large one, the 
children share their views on and discuss in 
more depth the issues that they identified in 
step two. Part of this discussion can involve 
the children saying which issues they feel are 
linked and why. 
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foftocYdcM Children are each given a certain number of 
dots (we often give two or three). They are 
then asked to place their dots beside those 
issues they feel to be most important. If they 
feel one issue is much more important than 
any other they can place all of their dots 
beside that issue. Alternatively they can 
divide up their dots and allocate them 
according to their various preferences. Once 
all the children have placed their dots and 
the dots have been counted up the issue with 
most dots becomes the issue of choice. 
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Voting 



Coi&eWM 



The list of the children's issues can be ranked 
on a scale according to various criteria. For 
instance, you could ask the group to decide, 
on a scale of 1-5: a) how serious the issue is; 
b) how common it is, and c) how much they 
think they could do about it. The scores can 
be added up and the issues selected on that 
basis. 

This can be done in a variety of ways. 
Dotmocracy, a show of hands, or with secret 
ballot papers and a voting box. 

This hardly ever happens! But if during a 
discussion the group comes to a consensus 
about which is the most important issue to 
work on then there is no need to vote to 
select one. 



Tbvjch (Q\ie4fton$ "to aSfc. Yow%ctf : 

Am I prepared to let the children decide which issue is 
most important? 

Are the children clear that this step is about them choosing 
what they think is the most important issue for them to take 
action on? 

Are the parents, centre managers and other key adults 
aware that the children could select any issue from the list 
they generated in step two? 

Have they agreed to that process? In writing? 

Are you prepared to support the children in their decision 
if the managers or parents feel that the issue they have 
selected is either too sensitive or not serious enough? 
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In one London CtC project, step two brought out around 80 
different issues. In this step the children, in small groups, 
decided themselves how to narrow down their group lists of 
issues to two key issues per group. When the groups came 
together to share their key issues there was some overlap. In 
total, five issues emerged. The whole class then voted on 
these in a secret ballot. 









These are the issues that the class voted on, and the number 
of votes they received: 



Stop Racism 
Stop Drugs 
Stop Smoking 
Stop Bullying 
Stop Murder 



5 
4 
9 
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Because of the tie, there was a final vote on smoking and 
murder, murder got 15 votes and smoking got 6. Some 
children abstained as they did not feel strongly one way or 
the other. 



dPi/egtionS for gvafvafioit 



How did the children prioritise their concerns? Who 
decided the method for doing so, you or the children? Did 
it work? Why / why not? 

How much influence did you have on the children's 
selection of issues? 

Were the children open to listening to one another's 
ideas? Why/Why not? 

Did the activities cause tension in the group? Why/Why 
not? 



: 
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GA S-fop ♦: Frnd Q\rt More, 

This step is about: 

v Planning what and how to find out more about the 
selected issue 

• Finding out more 

• Having fun! 

• Discussing what is learnt 

Now that the children have selected the issue on which they 
want to work, the next stage of the process is for them to 
find out as much about it as possible. It is an important step! 
It doesn't follow that just because you know something is a 
problem that you know why it is a problem and what 
possible solutions there might be. So it's important that the 
children are able to base their action on the best 
information they can get hold of. 

The children will already have some knowledge of the issue. 
They will also have ideas about what else it is they would 
like to know, and how they might go about finding out that 
information. It may be hard to resist the desire to tell the 
children what you think they need to find out and where 
they could get that information, but this is the children's 
project. Your role is to support them when they need it, but 
not to lead it. 

The step can be broken down into a number of stages. 

; The following questions can help structure the 
planning stage of this step: 

1 . What do we already know about this topic? 

2. What more do we need to know? 

3. Who can we ask and/or where can we get the 
information? 

4. So what are we going to do to get this information? 
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"r'ov example-: One project prioritized (in step three) their 
local park. In small groups they answered the above 
questions to help them decide what they wanted to do to 
find out more. One group's answers were: 



1. What o\o we- alre-aoh 
know? 


2. What More do we need 


to know? 


That there is lots of broken 


What people think about it. 


glass there. 


We don't know who owns the 


Lots of dog pooh. 


park. 


No toilets! 


The law (can we make 


The swings are broken. 


changes). 


The ground is all cracky and 


Does the Borough have any 


bumpy. 


money to spend on it & what 


The slide is rusty. 


is the borough spending its 


Horrible graffiti. 


money on. 


There is not enough 




equipment. 




5- Who oan we- a$z. ( 


*t. What we are «P'««. to 


Where can we ere-t the 
\ftfoywai'toY\ \ < 




Arrange a meeting with the 


Children who use the park 


Housing Office to get our 


Cleaners of the park 


questions answered. 


Tony Blair 




Ken Livingstone 




c Council 




Housing Office 




MPs 




The police 




People who own dogs 





It is useful to refer to the answers to the first three questions 
when selecting exactly who they want to visit or where they 
want to go (question 4). Once that is decided they also 
need to think how they can go about setting up their visit; 
what they are going to ask or search for, and how they are 
going to record the information they get. 
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)£s I'd ic tafW k> 
W<L Uofc after— 




You will probably have lots of ideas about what you think 
would be best - but this is the children's project! Let them 
decide what to do. Of course, provide information and 
share your opinions when asked - but let them lead it. 

Mafdnc. contact: Once the children have decided who to 
contact they will need to think through: - 

How they might contact them, perhaps by phone, e-mail 
or letter. 

► How they are going to introduce the project and request a 
meeting. 

c Fixing a time and place to meet, and once that's fixed... 

What questions they will ask when they actually meet. 

Role-play is a fun and effective way to help children practice 
any phone calls they may make before they make them. You 
may even want to use props and face paints to bring it to 
life! 
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'SrYMinar ovt their YCt&srcM: Support the groups in 
carrying out their tasks, but be careful to ensure that they 
are taking the lead role. 

'©Sefl+iriff. the-ir findings: When all the research is 
complete, ask the groups to reflect on what they have learnt 
and then share that information with everyone else. 

ttdpfTSin^^ 

I ■ U „t the children finding out more 

Remember this step * abort the h ^ ^ , 

However, it is sometimes helptui ^ ^ 

names and numbers that can help t . f they don , 

Search. Only ^J^^ almost always do), 
have their own suggestions y 

c vo carry out their research, 
When planning br the groups to carry 

keep in mind the folbwrng. 

Havey ou got ^01 consent foron y , P s,M involve 

leaving the premises . appo intment be 

tf the children are to F^^ t heywiH say * the 
sure they have thoug roug h ^ ^ what 

P erS ° niS le" ate can they leave 3 

contact number / narr fo 

J ere nt p aces you may eed 

Who might be able to help y ^ 

Good planning is essentia Ensur ejto «£T off 

what is going on. You J ° e s ^ . 

to various locations at *ent for th e facitaorsl 

tor the children but can be a ^ 

This step may take severd ««o«a ^ ^ ^ 
doing and reporting back. It sw 

g aina,0taHhi5 Twho am 12' are good games to play 
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Do the children know which step they are at and what this 
step is all about? 

How much help is too much help? 

How much support should I give the children at the 
different stages of preparing for and conducting their 
investigations? (e.g. suggestions of sources of information, 
contact details, content about their topic, etc). 

dPi/frSftoHS for &val\iartton 

How much information did the children have about their 
chosen topic at the beginning as compared to the end of 
the step? 

Did the children feel that they got sufficient information? 

How receptive were the individuals and institutions that 
the children contacted for information? 

What factors inhibited or enabled the children to collect 
information? 
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How did the children feel about their visits? 



£*9Mp'< 




A group that had selected to focus the project on their local 
playground set up appointments with the following people / 
organizations to find out more: 

The- loc-a| housing office. One group met with the 
officer responsible for playgrounds on their local estate. 

'■fiOCY. Another group interviewed 
the person responsible for all parks in the borough. He 
answered their questions and also showed them, and they 
played for a while on, the play facilities in a local park. 

he- parfc warded. A warden was interviewed about 
what he does to keep play grounds well maintained. 

A •olwhrM organisation called fwr Haij for 
CAvldrcn. Together the facilitators and the children found 
out about this organization on the web. The children then 
called the director who offered to come up to London to see 
the playground in question and to talk to the children, which 
he did. 

Having collected all their information, each of the four 
groups wrote down everything they had learnt and made 
large and colourful posters with the information. This was 
then shared so everyone had a chance to hear what the 
different individuals and organizations had said. 
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Another group that had chosen to focus their project on the 
loneliness of the elderly, found out a great deal that 
challenged their stereotypes during the find out stage: 



s 



E 
cm 



Msrefk ^ifiw*, Sutton 



Stofa 
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6.5" Step 5"; Plan and Tafae> Ac4\on 

This step is about: 

• Planning an action (or series of actions) 

• Taking action 

• Having fun! 

This is an exciting stage, where all the hard work done so 
far comes together. First, using the information 
gathered in step four, the children plan their action/s to 
address the issue of concern. Then they make it happen, 
either by communicating health messages or by taking 
direct action. 

This is a very rewarding part of the CtC process and 
experience has shown that the actions children decide to 
take are usually wide ranging, imaginative, and can make 
a powerful impact on their communities. Getting out into the 
community and doing something worthwhile makes the 
children feel good about what they have been able to 
achieve. There are sometimes barriers - but if you support 
them this can be a good learning experience too. 



PlawwiiU L for action: 



The following questions can be used to help the children 
focus on what action they are going to take and which 
messages they want to give and to whom: 

What is the particular problem that we want to do 
something about? 

What message do we want to give people? / What 
action do we want to take? 

Who do we want to tell / help? 

How do we want to tell them / help them? 
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What do we need to do it? 

When do we want to have this done by? 

This will enable the group to clarify exactly what it is that 
they want to do and will help the facilitators know what 
materials will be needed. Ask the groups to feed back their 
action plans to the class so everyone knows what everyone 
else is doing. 



: 




TdkitoL action: 



In previous CtC projects children have spread messages via: 
posters 
raps 
poems 
letters to politicians and civil servants 



to 



puppet shows 

plays 

sketches 

school assemblies 

leaflets 

newspapers 

television 

radio 

meetings with decision-makers 

visits to community organisations 

And some projects have taken direct actions such as: 
Planting trees 

Visiting and befriending the elderly 
Building a play ground with the help of others in the 
community 




| 
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session, nave u ~v D ect 

eveIyo „e knows who. « «pe ^.^ 



Am I willing to hold back my ideas about what would be 
appropriate action and instead listen to and support the 
children with their ideas about what is appropriate? 

What will I do if the children suggest an action that might 
put them at risk? 

What will I do if the children suggest an illegal action 
(such as fly posting)? 

Have I been open with the children about what support 
we as facilitators are able to give them? 



dPi/ggtiowS for Evaluation 

► How was the plan of action decided? 

Were all children involved in the planning of the action? 
Why/Why not? 

Who was the target group? 

What action(s) did the children take? 

► How did the target group react to the children's action(s)? 
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One group took action by displaying their posters and 
poems with anti-drugs and violence messages in a local 
supermarket. A comments box beside the display invited the 
public to make comments about the work: the following are 

some of those received: ^^~ — 

I am 



amazed and moved by thk 

fantastic- display. Always Speak- o\it 

abovf what yo\j believe in. If doec, 

make- a difference! And by the way, 

it mak£/> me feel extra happy that 

save up c,mokinx. *t Months asp. 

Keep CiviilW. Nifcfei. 



| 



Xo\ir posters arc- wonderful. Keep 

nember'ms when mou est b\ 

Mww and m$c teacher 



My name- k Chad from 
Vos_ Kennel rtill Fr'imary School 
[thinfc. the powers are really apod and 
hope Someone will c,ee it, "tafoe- 
nojioe and acton. 



Thec,e are br'\ll'\ant. You 

c,ho\i\d make it a permanent 

fixture and put them up every week-. 

Adults need reminding Often 

k-ids do this bo$t. 
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6.6 S-fop 6: Think it Over 

This step is about: 

Reflecting on the project 

• Evaluating the activities and the impact of the work 

• Having fun! 

This is the last step of the CtC process. It is designed to 
provide the children with an opportunity: to reflect on what 
they did; and to evaluate what they were able to achieve, 
what they liked and what they would improve if they were 
to do it again. It is a very important part of the process as it 
allows the children to see the benefits of the project, for 
themselves and others, and enables them to voice what they 
feel could have been done differently. 

Typical questions that can be asked include: 

What did you learn? 

Did you have fun? Why / why not? 

Would you take part in a CtC project again? Yes / no 
and why? 

Do you think you made a difference? How? 

What do you think could be done differently another 
time? 

What part of CtC worked well? 

What skills have you learnt? What have you got better at? 



W 



If ruaole- rv\o want to 

do a lot of things and asfc a 

lot of ovoStionS. 



Tho thins 
flfoe-ol most wa$... "the- foo\\na 
m\j havo holpod, whon m\j so 
I \\ist did Somofhlnz 
,roa% important and I fool proud'". And 
tho way tho oldorh pooplo's faoo 
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that 
homo and think- 



10V. 



of boffc-r 



at talking In front of pooplo and 
I loarnt how to oompromlso 






I roah Hkod that 
sot to oo to tho polloo station 
and find ovf abo\rt all thoSo things 
that I did not know afc>ovf. 



loarnt that wo c-an hob and 
wo c-an make- a dlfforonoo 



\kod havlnx lots of fvn' and 
vlsltlnz pooplo. 
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This step can be a lot of fun! There is a wide range of 
methods that can elicit children's responses to some of the 
above questions in a fun way. The following activities are 
outlined in detail in the back of this manual and can be 
adapted for both reflection and evaluation purposes: 

Whilst this step is about facilitating children's reflection and 
evaluation of the whole process it is important for both 
adults and children to evaluate activities at every step of the 
way. 
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Evaluation helps us to gain confidence because it enables us 
to think critically and to build on our strengths and learn 
from our mistakes. In this way, it is an essential component 
of any CtC project. For a further discussion of evaluation 
see section 1 0.00. 



ISipfvTSvK 



be dK i g „ed around a umbe „ , he 






Tough dPv&sfioifc to asfc HowSclf: 

Have I designed the activities so that all the children will 
be able and comfortable contributing their ideas? 

► Have I asked open-ended questions that will give the 
children the opportunity to say what they think, and to 
choose the criteria by which the project's success can be 
measured? 

Have I ensured confidentiality where appropriate? 

If some information is gathered from each individual how 
and when will I feedback the results to the children? 

What is my role in helping to sustain the work initiated in 
this project? 
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dPi/ggtiowS for ^vMvstHon 



Was there any change in the relationship between the 
children and the community? How do you know? 

What activities worked well? Why? 

What activities did not work well? Why not? 

Do the children think they achieved their objectives? 
Why/Why not? 



lifazd the, varachite, samex, b&gt. 
It was fUH 



The, th'ms_ I I'ik&d \e,a<,t wa$.. 
ma\6ns the, t>oc,toy% co<; 
I d'idnt \&/\ow what to piW~ 



I didn't like- do'ins the, 

wr'itim bits. And walkunz far 

on a hot dan. 



The thins I lifced moct wac. 

spins, to the, council be-cav^c mow can 

a?(c him anything wu want. 
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l.O Whaf Ife... 



It is important to remember that because CtC projects are 
child-led, it is not possible as a facilitator to know at the 
beginning of a project what issue the children will choose 
and how the project will proceed. Despite this 
unpredictability, facilitators in many different contexts tend 
to have similar concerns and have suggested a number of 
different solutions. The following list of "What IPs" outlines 
those fears and concerns that have been raised by CtC 
facilitators and some suggestions on how to address them. 
These suggestions have come from discussions held in 
training sessions in South London with nurses, teachers, 
youth workers and others, as well as from the experiences 
of those in Canada who have run similar projects. 



Whaf if. 



...or child says they are bored or does not want to 
take part in an activity? 

Ask them why? What is the problem? 

Let them know they don't have to do anything they don't 
want to do and that they are welcome to join in again 
when they want to. 

Ask them for suggestions for activities they would like to 
do instead. 

Give them a special task, e.g. taking photos of the session 
or writing on the flip chart. 

Establish whether there is something that they are particularly 
good at that they could contribute to the process. 
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... you are running out of time? 

Discuss with the other facilitators and/or the children 
which parts of your session plan could be eliminated, 
shortened or postponed. 



...you have too much time? 

Bring extra games to play in case there is more time 

Allow the planned activities to go on for longer 

Ask the children for their suggestions of what to do next 



B 



...a group can't agree? 

Point out any overlap there may be on either side of the 
argument 

Ask the children for a compromise or solution to the 
disagreement 

Refer to or use games which build co-operation and 
listening skills 

Split into different groups, if appropriate 

Take a more active role in supporting the group 



...the children don't have any ideas or their ideas 
seem totally impractical? 

Reiterate the focus of the project and what it aims to 
achieve 

Rephrase the question to help clarify 

Give examples or broad suggestions and ideas 

Break into smaller groups to make the discussion easier 



■dO 



...the project highlights personal conflict or 
controversial issues in the group or school? 

► Try to depersonalise it 
*- Don't dodge the issue 

Make sure you work within the school / centre's policies 

► Find a supportive person within the context to assist you in 
finding a solution 



...you lack confidence to do this on your own? 

Ask for help! 

Start small and keep it simple 
► Find other people to work with 
Seek a mentor 



...the school or centre reduces the project time? 

Resist! Argue the case 

Be assertive about the importance of finishing what is 
started 

Talk to the children about it and make alternative plans 

Simplify expectations and outcomes 







...Children start arguing? 

*- If it is about the issue being discussed in the session, ask 
the group to debate it 

► If it is about something else, ask them to wait until later, or 
to take a few minutes break to discuss it away from the 
group 
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...if someone gets really upset? 

Stay calm and try to find out what is causing the outburst 

Either take the individual away from the group and offer 
support, or ask a co-facilitator to do so 



...if someone discloses any kind of abuse? 

Ensure all workers are familiar with child protection 
procedures before a project begins 

Acknowledge the issue and discuss it privately with the 
child (as and when appropriate) 

Reassure them that you will do everything you can to help 
them 

Don't promise to keep any secrets 

Follow the child protection procedures in place in the 
school / centre in which you are working 
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&.0 Tovgh d?i/G$+ion$ to Adb 
Yo\iy%clf 



Before you decide to become involved 
in a CtC project, it is important to 
reflect carefully on the following 
questions: 



Do you believe that children have ideas and 
insights that could contribute to community 
health and development? 

Are you willing and prepared to support 
children no matter what issue they select? 

Are you prepared to support children in the 
action they choose to take? What if it goes 
against what you think is "right", or is 
counter to equality of opportunity (e.g. is 
racist or homophobic), or is even illegal? 

What will you do if your supervisor, 
colleagues or the children's parents object to 
children becoming involved in their chosen 
issue? 



$ 
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h let tt«. 
cleave ? 







Are you willing and able to create an environment in 
which every child's view is listened to and taken into 
consideration? 

Are you willing to learn from and with the children with 
whom you are working? 

Are you willing to act as a facilitator of the process, rather 
than just as an instructor or leader? 
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What will you do if the children lose interest in their 
chosen issue? 

How will you deal with rowdy and disruptive children? 

Do you have all the resources that you need? (Human, 
time, financial, material). 

Do you need the support of your employer in order to 
undertake a CtC project? If so, do you have it? 

Are you familiar with your institutional procedures in the 
event that a child discloses abuse? 



1 
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<).0 SgNfajc. i/p a CAP Project 

CtC projects can be set up within a wide range of contexts. 
Here are some of the practical considerations required to set 
up a CtC project: 

Supp ort 

For a CtC project to be successful, support must be secured 
at all levels. Doing so may involve making contact with your 
supervisor, management committee, centre manager, 
parents, teachers, colleagues, project partners (including 
Local Authority Departments, regeneration partnerships), 
potential funders and others. It is important to explain the 
potential benefits of the project and the process involved. It 
is also necessary to explain that it is the children who will 
choose the issue that they feel is most important to address 
and it is the role of adults (both facilitators and supervisors) 
to support them in doing so. Children may choose sensitive 
topics and this fact needs to be clearly understood and 
supported by those who have overall responsibility for the 
children. It is critical that this support be given before a 
project gets underway. For many, child-led projects such as 
CtC are new and may challenge traditional ways of 
working with children. Be sensitive to their questions and 
concerns. 







Child Protection 

It is important that all facilitators are familiar with child 
protection policies and procedures before a project begins 
so that in the unlikely event that a child discloses information 
about abuse everyone knows how to deal with it. This may 
mean ensuring that those who are not familiar with child 
protection procedures receive training. Agreeing on a 
shared approach is important as professionals from different 
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backgrounds may follow slightly different child protection 
procedures from one another and need to agree how the 
issue will be managed in this project. 



In some contexts, additional human and material resources 
may be required in order to undertake a CtC project: 

r ' It is always useful to have a least one member of 
the team who is known to the children, and is used to 
working with them. Experience of working with the group is 
valuable when planning and implementing the CtC sessions. 
Facilitators need not have any specific professional 
background. However, it is essential that all involved 
subscribe to the philosophy and principles of the CtC 
approach. The actual number of facilitators needed for each 
project will depend on the number and age of the children 
you are working with. Experience would suggest 3-4 
facilitators for a class of 30 primary school children. 

Training in the principles and practicalities of the 
CtC approach is available in London. Some people already 
have a lot of experience of working in the way described in 
this manual. Others with less experience may find that the 
training which complements the guidance given in this 
manual is helpful. You can contact us for more details by e- 
mail at CtClondon@yahoo.com. 

Materials: CtC projects can succeed on a very limited 
budget. Many sessions use little more than a flip chart (or 
white board), paper and pens. These materials are often 
available on site. If not, a budget of up to £1 00 should be 
sufficient. 

i|i"f"ie£: CtC projects can take place almost anywhere. It 
is important that there is enough space for the children to 
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move around freely for games and activities. Ideally, it 
works well to have several spaces where the children can 
break into small groups but also come together as one large 
group when desired. If the children's work and posters can 
remain on the wall or in the room between sessions, so 
much the better. In most cases, space can be provided by 
the school, club, church etc. where the project is taking 
place. 
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If you need funding in order to undertake a CtC project, 
there are a number of funding bodies you could contact. 
The involvement of children in community improvement is a 
growing priority for many organisations, both statutory and 
voluntary. For instance, you may want to approach: 

AvHwrtf&S - departments with responsibility for 
Education, Housing, Leisure Services, Community 
Involvement, Social Inclusion, and Youth Services may be 
interested. 

Incineration partnership? (or eayiv'alenf): 

organisational objectives often include tackling health, 
education and environmental inequalities. 

Cot/rbral, Regional or IomiI ffpv'&mrw&nt fvnd'mtL 
SfreafWS that focus on health, education or environment. 

Chsr\hb\e> Trv£i% / •ofun+ani Sector or«anteation$ 

often have very specific requirements and interests so it is 
worth finding out which might be most appropriate. 

Examples of funders for past CtC projects in London include 
a Health Action Zone, a Local Authority Housing 
Department, a local Renewal Team, and a voluntary 
organisation. 
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lO.OTook and Te&hriwct for 
Evaluation and KrflecMon 
tvifh C hildren 

Why evaluate? 

When children and adult facilitators who have been involved 
in CtC projects have been asked why it is important to 
evaluate CtC projects, some of their responses have included: 

► to see what has been achieved 

to identify strengths and weaknesses 

► to share experiences 

to improve effectiveness 
to allow for better planning 

Evaluation helps us to gain confidence because it enables us 
to think critically and to build on our strengths and learn 
from our mistakes. In this way, it is an essential component 
of any CtC project. 

Before an evaluation begins, it is important to 
know: 

► why it is being done 
who it is being done for 

the expectations different people have 
when it should be done 
who should do it 
how it will be done 

► how long it will take 
how much it will cost 
who the results belong to 
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These considerations should be kept in mind when 
designing how to evaluate your project. 

Evaluating with Children 

Key features of evaluation with children in CtC projects 
include: 

children's full involvement in the process 

children being involved in identifying their own indicators 
for success 

methods that are simple, open, flexible and FUN 

results which are shared with the children (in ways that 
they can understand) 

that it is on-going throughout the CtC process 

When working with children to evaluate the activities and 
processes that they have been involved in, it is important to 
use words and meanings that are simple and clear. One 
way to begin this process is to tell a story and at the end to 
ask children for feedback on a small number of questions. 

The exercises outlined below are classified in terms of 
"evaluation tools" and "reflection tools". However, with 
small changes, each can be used in either capacity. 



5-9 



10.1 Evaluation Took 
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Evaluation Wh&e-I 

(adapts frorw FWhhj *t al, 1995") 




V/h l\)tf ,c A' 



This tool can be used to assist children to 
evaluate different aspects of a CtC project. It 
can be done at the end of the project, i.e. in 
Step 6, or it can be done throughout the CtC 
process at the end of a session to evaluate the 
day's activities. 

Paper and pens for each child. 

20 minutes, including discussion. 

If using the tool in Step 6, discuss with the 
children the guide for working together (ground rules) 
developed by the group at the beginning of the project. 
Discuss with them which of these rules they would like to 
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use as criteria for evaluating the project. If the list is 
particularly long, it is not necessary to evaluate every one 
of the rules, only those the children feel to be most 
important. For example, if 'be quiet when someone else is 
talking', 'have a go' and 'have fun!' were chosen by the 
children at the beginning as important issues for the group 
to remember when working together, then these can be 
evaluated using the wheel. 

Ask each child to draw a wheel with the same number of 
spokes as there are items to be evaluated. Each spoke 
should be clearly labelled with the item it is intended to 
measure. Tell the children that they will be evaluating each 
item on a scale of 1-10 (the scale can be smaller for 
younger children, or can include "likes" and "dislikes"). 
The centre of the wheel represents a "1 " and the outside 
edge a "10". For each item to be evaluated, the children 
should mark the spoke at the appropriate place. Once all 
spokes have been marked, a line can be drawn between 
them. The result is a visual way of comparing the children's 
view of the CtC project and the template which represents 
a "perfect 10". 



ttvrwaii Cor&mwM: 



This tool can be used to assist children to 
evaluate different aspects of a CtC project. It 
can be done during Step 6, at the end of 
project session, or at the end of a particular 
activity. 

A room or space large enough for children to 
run from one end to the other. 

5-10 minutes, plus discussion. 
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:-: Ask children to place themselves along a 
rating continuum. One wall in the room, or part of another 
open space, represents positive feelings, the opposite wall 
represents negative feelings, and the middle of the space 
represents neutral. Item by item, the facilitator asks for 
feedback on each major part of the project, day's agenda, 
or individual activity, by having children position 
themselves along the continuum and asking each to share 
with the group why they placed themselves in a particular 
spot. It is important to keep the pace fast, allowing just 
enough time for everyone to get a sense of how everyone 
felt about the different parts of the project (or activity). 



FTio+offrapte: 



to provide children with a stimulus for 
discussion and group analysis about the 
project, what worked well, didn't work well, 
etc. This technique can be used effectively for 
Step 6. (Photos can also make a nice addition 
to an evaluation report for a funder, or other 
interested body and can be displayed in the 
room where the project is taking place so the 
children can see the project developing). 

camera, film, photographs, masking tape or 
blue tack. 



Tiiwc: 



30 minutes 



K Try to take photographs throughout the course 
of the CtC project, either on your own or with the help of the 
children (or one or two particular children). Be sure to 
document the process, and to take photos of activities and 
events as much as of people and places. These photos can 
then be used at the end of the CtC project to encourage 
discussion among children and facilitators. This exercise can 
be particularly powerful if the children have taken the photos 
themselves, or if they have not seen the photographs before. 
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This exercise can also be done with pictures and/or 
drawings, as different people will often see different things 
in the same picture. 



Evaluation Scoriwc 

This tool can be used to help children evaluate 
different aspects of a CtC project. It can be 
done during Step 6, at the end of project 
session, or at the end of a particular activity. 

flipchart paper, markers, masking tape and 
happy and sad faced stickers 



TirM&: 



30 minutes 



Write all of the different elements to be 
evaluated on a flipchart and paste it on the wall for all the 
children to see. Go over each of the items to be evaluated 
to be sure that the children recall exactly what each item 
refers to. Then give each child five happy faced stickers 
and five sad faced stickers. Ask them to think carefully 
about each of the things being evaluated. After about 5 
minutes, ask the children to go up one by one and stick the 
happy faced stickers beside those items that they think 
were the "best" and the sad-faced stickers beside those 
items that were the "worst". Once all the children have 
placed their stickers on the wall, go through the list of 
"bests" and "worsts" and discuss why certain things 
worked well and why they liked some activities more than 
others. 

>! If you are concerned that the children will be 
influenced by the selections of their peers, this exercise can 
be adapted by giving children happy and sad faced cards 
and asking them to place the appropriate cards in small 
envelopes beside each of the items on the list. 



*3 
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Salvation &\i\\ck>r: 



This tool can be used to help children evaluate 
different aspects of a CtC project. It can be 
done during Step 6, at the end of project 
session, or at the end of a particular activity. 

Paper and pens for each child 

15 minutes 

Draw a person on the flipchart and place it on 
the wall where all of the children can see it. On the head, 
draw a hat and ask the children to think about what they 
have learned from the project (or activity). In the person's 
hand, draw a tool box and ask the children to think about 
what ideas, skills, and other good things they will take with 
them from the project. Draw a heart on the person and ask 
children to think about what they loved about the project (or 
activity). Finally, draw a rubbish bin beside the person's feet 
and ask them to think about what they will throw away. 

Children can then write their individual responses down on 
small slips of paper and stick them in the appropriate 
places on the wall drawing, or they can take a marker and 
write directly on the person, or shout them out and have 
the facilitator write them down. 
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graffiti Valuation (adapted from 
Save the Children f\md UK, ZOOO). 



to evaluate different aspects of a CtC project. 
It can be done during Step 6, at the end of 
project session, or at the end of a particular 
activity 

flipchart paper, markers, post-it notes 

30 minutes 

Place sheets of flipchart on the wall with key 
questions written on the top of each piece. Some possible 
questions include: 

what parts of the project worked well? 

what parts of the project did not work well? 

what skills have you learned? What did you get better at 
doing? 

what have you found most difficult? 

What have you learnt about ... (the issue chosen for the 
project)? 

what have you learned about yourself? 

what have you learned about your classmates/peers? 

Ask participants to write down their responses on post-it notes 
(one response per post-it note). Then ask them to stick their 
responses on the sheets under the relevant questions. Once 
all of the responses have been placed on the wall, discuss 
and debrief with the children. It is important at this point to 
seek clarification for any points that may need explanation. 
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What I cn\oi*e>d: 



to evaluate different aspects of a CtC project. 
It can be done during Step 6, at the end of 
project session, or at the end of a particular 
activity. 



prepared handouts and pens for each child 

15 minutes 

Give each child a copy of the handout 
"What I enjoyed about CtC". Ask them to fill it in 
according to the directions on the sheet. (Go over these 
with the children). The following prompts are the kinds that 
can be used: 

The thing I liked most about the project was.... 

The thing I liked least about the project was.... 

During the CtC project I learnt.... 

Would you do another CtC in the future. Yes / No and why? 



CHher took: 



The above tools can be adapted and there are many 
others that can be used as well. The key is to be creative, 
keeping the tools simple and fun. Examples of other 
methods that could be used include: 

Mapping (to find out how things have changed since the 
start of the project) 

Role plays + scenarios (to find out what was valuable) 

Ranking (to see activity preferences) 

Focus group discussions 

Drawings (to start conversations or as "before" and 
"after" tools) 



| 
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1Q.2 Reflection Took 



Head, fte>av~t, fwf: 



To reflect on a session or the CtC project as a 
whole. 

: 3 small pieces of paper and pen for each 
child; flipchart paper, markers and masking 
tape. 



Time-: 



\5 minutes 



A large drawing of a person, represented by 
a head, heart and feet, is drawn on flipchart on the wall. 
Each child is given 3 pieces of paper, one in the shape of 
a head, another in the shape of a heart, and another in 
the shape of a foot. On the head-shaped paper, each child 
is asked to write about any new things that they have 
learned. On the heart-shaped paper, to write about their 
feelings and changes in views and attitudes. On the foot- 
shaped paper, to write about what they want to do as a 
result of CtC or their involvement in the project. When the 
children have finished writing on their papers, ask them to 
come up and stick them to the corresponding body part of 
the drawing on the wall. Once all of the papers are up, 
ask the children to look at the comments that others made 
and to think about how their experience was different or 
similar to that of others. 

This exercise can also be done on handouts, if so 
desired. 
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Small CArcAot of Know\ociize>: 




'iZ'tfi/str 

/ SKILLS W£l ^A ^jrjil 




FVjx* 



This exercise works well to help children 
identify what they have learned, how they 
have changed and what they think the project 
set out to achieve. Although it is primarily a 
reflection exercise, this exercise can also be 
used to identify how an activity or session is 
going. 



*iak: Adequate space for sitting in small circles 

30 minutes 

<dwo'. Children form small circles of 5 or 6 people and 
go around the circle completing statements such as "I 
discovered that...", "I learned that...", "I want to learn more 
about...", "I liked it when...", etc. Be sure to emphasise the 
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importance of simply listening, i.e.: no commenting, no 
criticism, no right or wrong answers, etc. Each child makes a 
contribution in turn, until all who want to speak have done so. 
Bring the groups back together and discuss the issues raised. 

As a variation on this technique, have one child in each of 
the small groups record the key points. Then, bring the 
circles back together and share the learning of each group 
by recording one item from each group at a time until all 
the contributions are up and the group's learning is 
"published". This technique can also be used in only one 
circle of children, if the group size is small. 
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A/Win«. C\rcAc£. 



To reflect on an activity, session or the CtC 
project as a whole. 

Adequate open space for children to form two 
large circles. 



Tim©: 



15 minutes 



•dwc. Ask the children to form two concentric circles, 
with the inner circle facing out and the outer circle facing 
in. Ask children to share their response to a question or 
complete a statement with the person facing them. After two 
minutes, one circle moves three or four people to the left 
and sharing is repeated with different questions/statements. 
Use questions such as, "Were my hopes for the project 
met?", "What do I want to do as a result of this session (or 
project)? Why?", "What was the worst part of the session 
(or project)? Why?". Use one question/statement at a time 
and have the circles shift several times. 

This exercise works well as a "before and after" 
exercise with appropriate, complementary questions. 
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11.00 framed 



Having fun is an essential element of the Child-to-Child 
process. Games have many purposes: relaxing the group, 
having fun, getting to know each other, learning new skills, 
etc. It is best to know what you aim to achieve by using a 
game at a particular time and to choose the game 
accordingly. 

It is often helpful to talk about the games once they are 
over. You can ask the group an exploratory question, such 
as: 'what helped your group complete the task so quickly?', 
'what made the game so difficult?'. The responses that 
children give can be used as a springboard for discussion 
at any time in the project. 

The games listed below have been used in CtC projects in 
London and elsewhere. Each is explained in detail. 
However, small adjustments may need to be made 
according to the number, age and abilities of the children 
and how well they work together. During step one you may 
find it useful to play several games in a row and then to talk 
about them all together afterwards. 



Pergonal posters 



To encourage young people to think about 
what is important to them, and for them to 
listen to others' views. 

Each child is given an A3 piece of paper, 
coloured paper, pens, pencils, glue and 
magazines to cut out. 

45 minutes + discussion. 

'oc&dwe-'. Ask the children to use the resources available 
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to create a poster that is all about them and what is 
important to them (families, friends, hobbies, etc). Then give 
everyone the opportunity to look at each other's posters, or 
to talk about them (if they want to). Discuss the importance 
of listening to each other and sharing what is important to 
them in their lives. Personal posters often appeal to young 
people: no one can be wrong, they know their subject 
better than anyone and can be as creative as they like! 




To help children feel comfortable speaking 
about their feelings. 

A dice (easily made from squares of 
cardboard stuck together) with one feeling 
written on each side. Include some positive 
and some negative feelings, for example: 
excited, happy, nervous, proud, angry, sad, 
and pleased. 



"firMc: 



15 minutes + discussion. 



This game is best played in small groups. 
Each person rolls the dice and shares an experience that 
matches the feeling shown on the dice. Make sure 
everyone knows that they can pass if they want to. 
Discussion afterwards can focus on the importance of 
listening to one another and respecting each other's 
feelings. 
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Scjfi/cto&r ffvnf 



To develop questioning skills for the research 
phase. 

A handout with questions similar to those 
shown below. 

10-15 minutes + discussion. 

Cm mov find Someone* who... 



...ha? tho Same- 
oolow oaoc, a? mou. 


...i? bom in the 
Sawe- month aS mi 


...oan name throe 
placers from Arsenal 
or Manchester 
United football 


...ha? a iktor bvt 
NO brothori 


...is bom in the 
Sain& month as 
WJ...C-M mako a 
jaw Sandwidn. 


...know the words 
to a Verie of a 
Wear San Son^, 


...llfcc-S brvSSc-l 
Sprouts. 


...oan Spe-afc. two 


...Ife&S to danoo 



Give a handout and pen to each child. Ask 
everyone to move around the room, asking questions of 
each other until they find someone who fits the description 
given in the boxes. When they do, they should write that 
person's name in the box. Make sure everyone knows that 
they can only ask one question before moving onto the 
next person. The first one to fill all their boxes should call 
out BINGO! 
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f r cel\naS charade^ 



To develop listening skills and to help children 
feel comfortable talking about their own feelings. 

A set of cards with a different feeling written 
on each card. 



Tiiwc: 



15-30 minutes + discussion 



Arrange seating in a semi-circle, in small or 
large groups. In turn offer the cards face down, asking a 
person to choose one. That person then mimes the feeling 
for everyone else to guess what he or she is feeling. Make 
sure everyone knows that they can pass if they want to. 
Make sure everyone has a go if they want one. 






Knot 
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A fun icebreaker activity which can be used to 
demonstrate the qualities of listening and 
working as a team. 

M«rfwiak' Large empty space. 

20 minutes + discussion. 

A group of around 6-8 people works well. 
The group stands in a circle and puts their hands out into 
the middle of the circle so the tips of their fingers are 
touching. A volunteer or facilitator randomly links up all the 
hands or the children can be asked to reach out and join 
hands with others across the circle from them. The group 
then works to untangle the knot, without anyone letting go 
of the hands, until the group is standing in a complete 
circle, holding hands. One person can volunteer to help 
the others out of the tangle by giving suggestions. NB: if 
you are working with a mixed group, you may come up 
against resistance to boys and girls holding hands. 
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Object charade^ ( tAodel rwaldric. 




A great game for strengthening team-working 
skills. 

: Large empty space, a range of cards with one 
object written on each. 



TitAc: 



30 minutes. 



Small groups of about 4 or 5 works well. 
Each group is given one card with an object written on it 
and then has 1 minutes to work out how to mime the 
object for the rest of the group to guess. Objects could 
include a rowing boat, a fire engine, a rubbish lorry, a 
telephone box, etc. 
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Foii/rfc of contact 


A good game for group working skills. 


Msfiwiate Large empty space. 




15 minutes + discussion. 




Groups of 4 - 6 work well 


The aim is for all 


members of the group to form a shape, 


holding themselves 


still, with only a certain number of points of contact with 


the ground. For example a group of 5 could be asked to 


have only 4 points of contact with the c 


round, groups of 4 


only 3 points of contact, etc. 








Who am \? 



An investigative game that enables the players 
to practice asking good questions. 

Make up a set of cards with the name of a 
famous person, or an animal, on each. You 
could get the group to do this themselves. 



TiiMc: 



20 minutes + discussion. 



This game is suitable for small or large 
groups and can be played in different ways. Each person 
can have a card with an animal or a famous person stuck 
onto his or her forehead or back. Everyone then rotates 
asking questions of one another, which can only be 
answered 'yes' or 'no', to determine who they are. You 
could limit the number of questions to 20. Alternatively in a 
group one person can be given a card that they then act 
out. The people in the group then take it in turns to ask 
questions. 
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6ocl«| Uma&ase, 



A fun game which can be used to discuss 
body language 

Pen, Paper and a good imagination! 

15 mintues + 

Divide into two groups. Ask each member of 
the first group to write one feeling on a piece of paper and 
to fold it up and place it in a bag. Ask everyone in the other 
group to write down one body part on a piece of paper and 
fold it up and place in a separate bag. Then in turn each 
person selects one body part and one feeling. Without 
speaking the person acts out, for instance, a happy arm, sad 
leg, nervous chin etc. and the rest of the group tries to guess. 



C^aimtoL flaoct 



A good energiser this game gets people 
moving about. It can also helps the group find 
out more about each other. 



One chair for each group member 

15 minutes + 

Ask each group member to get a chair, form 
a circle with them and sit down. One person then 
volunteers to put their chair to the side and stands in the 
middle. They then share something about themselves, 
something they like, dislike, something they are wearing, 
etc. asking everyone to change places if they also like / 
dislike that particular thing. One person, usually a different 
one, is left in the middle to say something about themselves. 
At the end you can discuss differences and similarities and 
whether people liked being in the middle or not. 
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15irfticla«j line- vp 



This game raises awareness of non-verbal 
communication. 

A clear space big enough for the group to 
form a single line in. 



Tirwe: 



10 minutes + discussion. 



Ask the group to organise themselves into a 
line in order of their birthdays. No one is allowed to talk. 
You can talk about the different ways people made 
themselves understood after the game is finished. 



Parachute, 



gfflet 



$o; Building teamwork skills. 

A parachute. You can buy one from education 
suppliers (for around £50) or better still 
borrow one! Alternatively, any large round 
sheet of lightweight material will do. You will 
need a big space for this and some games use 
a football or several small balls. 



Time: 



20-45 minutes + discussion 



Mushroom: Everyone stands in a circle at 
evenly spaced distances, holding onto the edge of the 
parachute. Hold the parachute taut at ground level, then 
one person counts down '3,2,1 , mushroom!' at which point 
everyone in the circle stands up and raises their arms into 
the air. The parachute billows up into a mushroom and 
then slowly comes back down. Take it in turns to call out. 
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Ac'iV oonei'ttioriifUt: a variation of the above, those in the 
circle continue to make the parachute go up and down 
(but not too far down!), whilst a few people lie on the floor 
under it, experiencing the rush of air over their bodies. 

Stvap Shop - stand in a circle as above. The parachute is 
made to balloon up, and as it reaches its full height the 
facilitator or one of the children call out a characteristic of 
appearance e.g. blue shoes, white socks, people wearing 
a watch, etc. Whilst the parachute is still in the air, 
everyone with that characteristic has to swap places. 
Repeat the game. If children are all given a number (say 
between 1-5) before the game starts, when their number is 
called they can all change places. 

MafcJMc. a te*& - Lift the parachute into the air and 
whilst iris falling to the ground everyone puts their edge 
behind them and sits on the edge of the parachute on the 
floor, making a huge tent. You can then play other games 
such as swap shop. 

Metfioan W»/e> - you need a ball for this game. Hold 
the parachute at waist level. Participants raising and 
lowering the parachute one after the other can create a 
wave. If a ball is then placed on the parachute, the aim 
can be to keep it rolling around the edge without it falling 
off or ending up in the middle. 

Sowt-iWc, Ml: everyone holds the parachute at waist 
level, the ball is placed on the parachute. You bounce the 
ball on the parachute. If the ball comes your way you try 
to stop it, if it is moving away from you, you try to roll it 
off the opposite edge. 

FT/r/cfj in fhc- middle - one person at a time takes it in 
turnro stand under the parachute. That player has to try to 
knock the ball off the parachute, whilst those in the circle 
try to keep it on. Whoever is nearest the ball when it falls 
off the canopy has to swap into the middle. 
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This is simply an energiser for the group - a 
quick exercise that will get people moving. 



None 

5-10 minutes 

Ensure you have a large clear space and 
invite everyone to stand there. Ask everyone in the group 
to look around and silently choose one person in the group 
to be their 'A' and another person to be their 'B'. They 
don't have to use any special criteria to select individuals, 
they can select anyone they want. 

Once everyone has made their choices ask everyone to try 
to get as close to their A' person as possible and as far 
away from their 'B' as they can. People can move as 
quickly as they like but they should not be allowed to hold 
onto anyone. After a few minutes you can change it 
around so that everyone has to try to get as close to the 
'B' and as far away from their A' as possible. 
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6*aririe< and acA\v'ftc$ that can be> 
\£ed fo form Small groups 

Small group work is an important part of the Child-to-Child 
process. There are a number of ways in which facilitators 
can instruct a large group to get into several smaller 
groups. The participants can be asked to self-select their 
groups or they can be randomly selected or asked to join 
pre-allocated groups. It is good to vary the ways in which 
groups are formed and a few suggestions are listed below 
of how this can be done in a fun way. 



frvit Sa/ad 



Helps energise everyone and provides a good 
transition to small group work. 

One chair for each group member 

5 minutes + 

Procedure: Ask each group member to get a chair, form a 
circle with them and sit down. The facilitator stands in the 
middle of the circle and asks participants in sequence for the 
names of different fruits (or you could use animals). If you 
want to break into four small groups afterwards, get the 
names of fours fruits only and then ask everyone to repeat in 
sequence (e.g. banana, apple, orange, pear, banana, apple, 
orange, pear, banana etc..) The person standing calls out 
the name of a fruit and then all those of that fruit change 
places. The person left in the middle calls out the name of 
another fruit and all of them change places. People can also 
call out fruit salad in which case everyone has to move. When 
everyone has had a chance to move about the facilitator 
makes sure they are left in the middle at the end of a change 
over so they can ask the apples to form a group, all the pears 
another etc. so moving into small groups for the next activity. 
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Alphatc-ti^al narw&S / birthday 



Good for learning or helping to memorise 
names or for forming a group identity around 
birthdays. 

Materials: none 

5 minutes + 

Ask group members to form a circle starting 
with people who have a name beginning with A, following 
on through the alphabet, ending with anyone whose name 
begins with Z. Then separate out into groups of the desired 
size, starting with the first person in the circle. The same 
can be done asking group members to form a circle 
starting with birthday's in January and ending with those 
in December. 



Postcard JutSaivS 



A fun and active way of getting into groups 

: Postcards / pictures - as many as the number 
of groups required 



Tirwc: 



5 minutes + 



Cut up as many postcards / pictures as 
groups to be formed, with one piece for each member. 
Jumble these up. Everyone is then asked to take one piece 
and then to find the other pieces of their jigsaw to 
complete the picture. Once the jigsaw is completed the 
members remain in that group. This can be done randomly 
or if the facilitators wish to select who goes in which group 
the name of each individual in a group can be written on 
the back of each piece of the jigsaw. 
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Projects vary in length. You can plan your sessions 
according to how long you have. We have found that a 
weekly 2 hour session over a period of about 1 2 weeks 
works well. Below are two sample session plans, listed here 
only as examples of what sessions might consist of. 
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Sample- l>c$$on Han for Section One 
(Sfof Onc>\ &rovp Work) 

Aim: to understand what child-to-child projects are all about 
and to learn about what makes a group work well together. 

By the end of today's session you should: 

be able to tell your friends and family about Child-to-Child. 
have thought about what makes a group work well 
have had fun! 



5 mins introduce the session 

aims as above). 



(using flip chart of 



10 mins video (of previous CtC projects). 

1 mins Discussion: from watching the video and from 
what we said last week, ask the children what 
they think the project is all about. Write their 
ideas down on a flipchart. 

1 mins Aims of Child-to-Child: explain these are to: 
have fun; learn something about working in 
groups; to do something about a problem in your 
community; and to feel good about having done 
something important to help others in your 
community. 

Steps of the project: go through the 6 steps on a 
flipchart (asking the children what they think the 
steps might be about). 

25 mins Feelings cards: Break into small groups (of 
about 5/6 - random selection numbering 
everyone 1-5 and then asking all the ones, twos 
etc to form groups). Make sure everyone has a 
piece of paper and a pen and give everyone a 
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1 »A<M that... 


I'm fr'id(\tcncei of... 


\f 1 wa€ an animal 1 I'm re-alto good at... 
would be- a... 



few minutes to complete the sentences (see 
above). Then in pairs discuss your answers with 
each other. Then your partner introduces you to 
everyone in the small group. Have the questions 
written up at the front of the room. 

Briefly draw out: the importance of listening to 
each other, learning things about each other, 
different people have different skills, everyone has 
something to offer and contribute to the project. 

25 mins Charades: ask everyone to get into groups of 

5/6 (let them choose their own groups) and work 
together to figure out how to mime a: rowing 
boat / rubbish lorry / space ship / motorbike / 
steam train 

...then act it out to everyone else and see if they 
can guess what they are. 

15 mins Develop a Guide for Working Together: 

referring back to the feelings cards and the 
charades ask: what helped the groups work well 
together? What was missing when they weren't 
working so well? What do they think are the 
most important things for a group to do if they 
are to work well? Write down their ideas and 
explain that this will form a guide for working 
together which will be used to help us during the 
whole project. 
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5 mins Finish: Take a minute to go through the session 
objectives, then ask: 

If somebody asked you 'What is Child-to- 
Child?' could you tell them? - ask them to run to 
one side of the room for "yes" and another for 
"no". Ask some of those who answered yes to 
share with the rest of the group what they 
would say. 

Have you learnt anything about how to work in 
a group? Run to different parts of the room as 
above. Ask what it is they learnt to those who 
felt they did learn something. And to those who 
didn't, why didn't they. 

Did you have fun? If you had lots of fun give us 
5 fingers / quite a bit - 4 / average -3 / not 
really -2 / no fun at all - 1 . Ask what they 
liked, and what they didn't and if they have 
any suggestions for how to make it more fun 
next time. 

Back-up plans: If there is time after the charades - play 
the human knot game. If running short of time - leave the 
forming of a group guide until next week 
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Frefara+ion/cbeckl'izt 



Venue: Book the room: try to get a large room. 

Facilitators: Check everyone knows where and when 



th 



e session wil 



be. 



Materials: 



Session plans for facilitators 
Flip chart paper and markers 
Name badges, if appropriate 
Any other materials for the games, 
activities and evaluation 



Safwpfe- l-e&on Flan for Session Throe, 
(Step Ttvo: lcka$ for Chang?) 

Aim: Think about all the things that you would like to see 
changed to make your community a better place. 

By the end of today's session you should have: 

Made a group poster of all your ideas. 

Share your groups' ideas with the other groups. 

Had some fun! 



5 mins Recap: What did we do last week? What did 
you learn about working in groups... point to the 
group guide for working together. Outline plan 
for the day / go through aims as above. 

50 mins Get into 4 groups using the postcard / jigsaw 
method (see games section for detail on how to 
do this). 

(put music on for the visualisation) Ask 
the children to: 

".... Imagine that you are about to go to sleep. 
Fold your arms - put your head on the table - 
imagine it's the end of the day - you're in bed 
and you are thinking back over your day. What 
are some of the problems in your community, 
around where you live, at home, at school? 
What are some of the problems that you think, 'if 
only we could change that - this would be a 
better, happier and healthier place to live?'" 

Ask the children to take a few minutes to think 
about it - then write each idea they have on a 
separate piece of card. Then as a group, 
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working together, make a poster by sticking all 
their ideas on the piece of paper. They can give 
the poster a title and lay it out and illustrate it as 
they want. 

15 mins Show posters to class. The groups feedback 
to the class showing and reading out the bits of 
their posters. Facilitators to feedback - reflecting 
perhaps that there are lots of similar issues on the 
different posters and some different ones too - 
and that all are important. Let them know that 
next week they will need to narrow it down a bit 
- and start to think about choosing the issues that 
are the most important. 

1 5 mins Scavenger hunt (see games section) - in 
playground weather permitting. 

1 5 mins Debrief the scavenger hunt. So - who speaks 
two languages? And who likes brussel sprouts? 
Who finished first? How did you manage to 
complete it so quickly - what helped? Draw out 
that these are the kinds of things that might help 
them when they do the finding out step. 

Revisit the objectives of the session and ask them 
to place themselves on a scale to evaluate how 
much / little they liked the scavenger hunt and 
why. 

1 mins Finish by explaining that next week the class 

will vote to select just one of the issues presented 
in the session - refer to the flip chart of the steps. 



Back-up plans: If there is time after the scavenger hunt 
play the chair game. If running out of time shorten the 
discussion after the scavenger hunt. 
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Pre>parartton/cke>c4dik+ 



Venue: Book the room, including a large room / 

playground for scavenger hunt. 

Facilitators: Check everyone knows where and when 
the session will be. 

Materials: Session plans for facilitators 
Flip chart paper and markers 
Poster paper 
Glue 

Coloured pens for writing 
Small pieces of paper / card 
Tape recorder 
Scavenger Hunt sheets 
Markers 
Masking Tape 
Tape of relaxing music! 
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Health Action ZONE 

Lambeth, Southwark and Lewisham 



Lambeth, Southwark and Lewisham Health Action Zone 

is a partnership of health, social services and the voluntary sector. Together 
we are working to improve services for local people. To achieve this we are 
focusing on: 

► reducing the health inequalities experienced by local people; 

► supporting and strengthening disadvantaged communities; 

► encouraging community involvement, including the participation of children 
and young people; and, 

► ensuring that the experience gained through these areas of work is shared 
across the partnership to promote sustainable change. 

For more information see www.lslhaz.org.uk, 

email haz.enq@southwarkpct.nhs.uk or call 020 7716 7000 ext. 7513. 




SOUTHWARK 



Groundwork Southwark is part of a federation of Trusts in England, 
Wales and Northern Ireland, each working with their partners in deprived 
areas to improve the quality of the local environment, the lives of local people 
and the success of local businesses. 



Each year Groundwork involves tens of thousands of children and young 
people in a range of activities designed to bring them into contact with other 
people in their community and to increase their own confidence and self- 
esteem. Our aim is to get young people interested in the place where they 
live and to help them play a full and active part in society. We do this by 
encouraging them to take part in practical activities such as making videos 
about life in their neighbourhood or planning and designing their own play 
areas or youth shelters. Some of these activities are specifically targeted in 
areas where there are high levels of crime as a way of harnessing young 
people's energy and diverting them away from anti-social behaviour. 



